CAVIARE  TO  CAPITAL

flared over the last stages of the evening's amusement, until
the droshkies took home the bits and pieces. Not until
daybreak did the cabarets end.

"Gaiety as old as time and as young as the passing
moment," was Rumi's dry comment. "We have a saying
that perfect music is made by a tar, a drum, a human voice,
and a dancer, Mistress of the Night."

The next morning he came to take us shopping, carrying
a satchel which he said was his kief.

"This," he said, "you English call a despatch bag.
In Iran we carry it in public places to add a measure of
importance to our humility. The beloved kief lends an
air of dignity, of respectability, although it may be as
empty as the mind of a woman."

We entered a shop to buy some films, and saw in the
window a card on which was pencilled "Optimist and
Spectacular Maker." Outside, we ran into a soldier
wearing a medal. We asked how he had earned it.

"For bravery, Sir," came the reply; like the old guide at
Stirling Castle who announced that he was one of the
1914 heroes!

We saw Teheran as a hive of industry, representatives
from many countries vying one with the other to secure
contracts for anything from a lighthouse to a cotton mill.
A steel bridge? Did His Majesty need a packing factory?
Textile machinery? An electric light plant? The little
matter of the railway: did he want engines or rails? A
contract for part of the line? Perhaps a ginning factory?
And so on. The servilities of the commercial community
afforded much local amusement. The Swedes were
winning the race in our time, but the British and the
Germans, the French, the Italians, and the Russians were
not easily outdone. Over ten thousand Russians lived in
Teheran alone, where their language was widely spoken.
They owned many of the shops and cafes, exerting consider-
able influence upon the city. We met what was left of
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